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The War 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS ON THE 
STATE OF THE NATION ‘ 


[Released to the press by the White House January 7] 


Mr. Vice Present, Mr. Speaker, MEmBERs oF 
THE SENATE AND OF THE House or REpre- 
SENTATIVES : 

The Seventy-eighth Congress assembles in one 
of the great moments in the history of this na- 
tion. The past year was perhaps the most 
crucial for modern civilization ; the coming year 
will be filled with violent conflict—yet with high 
promise of better things. 

We must appraise the events of 1942 accord- 
ing to their relative importance; we must exer- 
cise a sense of proportion. 

First in importance in the American scene 
has been the inspiring proof of the great qual- 
ities of our fighting men. They have demon- 
strated these qualities in adversity as well as in 
victory. As long as our flag flies over this Capi- 
tol, Americans will honor the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who fought our first battles of this 
war against overwhelming odds—the heroes, 
living and dead, of Wake and Bataan and 
Guadalcanal, of the Java Sea and Midway and 
the North Atlantic convoys. Their unconquer- 
able spirit will live forever. 

By far the largest and most important de- 
velopments in the whole strategic picture of 
1942 were the events on the long fronts in 
Russia: first, the implacable defense of Stalin- 
grad ; and, second, the offensives by the Russian 
armies at various points which started in the 
latter part of November and which still roll on 
with great force and effectiveness. 


* Delivered before a joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress, Jan. 7, 1943. 
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The other major events of the year were the 


~ series of Japanese advances in the Philippines, 


the East Indies, Malaya, and Burma; the stop- 
ping of the Japanese in the mid-Pacific, the 
south Pacific, and the Indian Oceans; the suc- 
cessful defense of the Near East by the British 
counterattack through Egypt and Libya; the 
American-British occupation of North Africa. 
Of continuing importance in the year 1942 were 
the unending, bitterly contested battles of the 
convoy routes and the gradual passing of air 
superiority from the Axis to the United Nations. 

The Axis powers knew that they must win the 
war in 1942—or eventually lose everything. 
I do not need to tell you that our enemies did 
not win this war in 1942. 

In the Pacific area, our most important vic- 
tory in 1942 was the air and naval battle off 
Midway Island. That action is historically im- 
portant because it secured for our use communi- 
cation lines stretching thousands of miles in 
every direction. In placing this emphasis on 
the battle of Midway, I am not unmindful of 
other successful actions in the Pacific, in the air 
and on land and afloat—especially those on the 
Coral Sea and New Guinea and in the Solomon 
Islands. But these actions were essentially de- 
fensive. They were part of the delaying strat- 
egy that characterized this phase of the war. 

During this period we inflicted steady losses 
upon the enemy—great losses of Japanese 
planes, naval vessels, transports, and cargo 
ships. As early as one year ago, we set as a 
primary task in the war of the Pacific day-by- 
day and week-by-week destruction of more 
Japanese war material] than Japanese industry 
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could replace. Most certainly, that task has 
been and is being performed by our fighting 
ships and planes. A large part of this task has 
been accomplished by the gallant crews of our 
American submarines who strike on the other 
side of the Pacific at Japanese ships—right at 
the very mouth of the harbor of Yokohama. 

We know that, as each day goes by, Japanese 
strength in ships and planes is going down and 
down and American strength in ships and 
planes is going up and up. The eventual out- 
come can be put on a mathematical basis. That 
will become evident to the Japanese people 
themselves when we strike at their own home 
islands and bomb them constantly from the air. 

In the attacks against Japan we shall be 
joined with the heroic people of China, whose 
ideals of peace are so closely akin to our own. 
Even today we are flying as much lend-lease 
material into China as ever traversed the Burma 
Road, flying it over mountains 17,000 feet high, 
flying blind through sleet and snow. We shall 
overcome all the formidable obstacles and get 
the battle equipment into China to shatter the 
power of our common enemy. From this war, 
China will realize the security, the prosperity, 
and the dignity which Japan has sought so 
ruthlessly to destroy. 

The period of our defensive attrition in the 
Pacific is passing. Now our aim is to force the 
Japanese to fight. Last year we stopped them. 
This year we intend to advance. 

In the European theater of war during this 
past year it was clear that our first task was to 
lessen the concentrated pressure on the Russian 
front by compelling Germany to divert part of 
her manpower and equipment to another theater 
of war. 

After months of secret planning and prepa- 
ration in the utmost detail, an enormous am- 
phibious expedition was embarked for French 
North Africa from the United States and the 
United Kingdom in hundreds of ships. It 
reached its objectives with very small losses and 
has already produced an important effect upon 
the whole situation of the war. It has opened 
to attack what Mr. Churchill well described as 
“the under-belly of the Axis”, and it has re- 
moved the always-dangerous threat of an Axis 
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attack through West Africa against the South 
Atlantic Ocean and the continent of South 
America itself. 

The well-timed and splendidly executed offen- 
sive from Egypt by the British Eighth Army 
was a part of the same major strategy of the 
United Nations. 

Great rains and appalling mud and very 
limited communications have delayed the final 
battles of Tunisia. The Axis is reinforcing its 
strong positions. But I am confident that 
though the fighting will be tough, when the 
final allied assault is made, the last vestige of 
Axis power will be driven from the south shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Any review of the year 1942 must emphasize 
the magnitude and diversity of the military 
activities in which this nation has become en- 
gaged. As I speak to you, approximately one 
and a half million of our soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and fliers are in service outside our 
continental limits, all through the world. Our 
merchant seamen are carrying supplies to them 
and to our Allies over every sea lane. 

Few Americans realize the amazing growth of 
our air strength, though I am sure our enemy 
does. Day in and day out our forces are bomb- 
ing the enemy and meeting him in combat on 
many different fronts over the world. And for 
those who question the quality of our aircraft 
and ability of our fliers I point to the fact that 
in Africa we are shooting down two enemy 
planes to every one we lose, and in the Pacific 
and in the southwest Pacific we are shooting 
them down four to one. 

We pay the tribute of the United States of 
America to the fighting men of Russia and 
China and Britain and the various members of 
the British Commonwealth—the millions of 
men who through the years of this war have 
fought our common enemies and have denied 
to them the world conquest which they sought. 

- We pay tribute to the soldiers and fliers and 
seamen of others of the United Nations whose 
countries have been overrun by Axis hordes. 

As a result of the allied occupation of North 
Africa, powerful units of the French Army and 
Navy are going into action with the United 
Nations forces. We welcome them as allies and 
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as friends. They join with those Frenchmen 
who, since the dark days of June 1940, have 
been fighting valiantly for the liberation of 
their stricken country. 

We pay tribute to the fighting leaders of our 
. Allies, to Winston Churchill, to Joseph Stalin, 
and to the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
There is a very real unanimity between the 
leaders of the United Nations. This unity is 
effective in planning and carrying out the major 
strategy of this war and in building up and 
maintaining the lines of supplies. 

I cannot prophesy. 
or where the United Nations are going to strike 
next in Europe. But we are going to strike— 
and strike hard. I cannot tell you whether we 
are going to hit them in Norway, or through 
the Low Countries, or in France, or through 
Sardinia or Sicily, or through the Balkans, or 
through Poland—or at several points simul- 
taneously. But I can tell you that no matter 


where and when we strike by land, we and the 
British and the Russians will hit them from the 
air heavily and relentlessly. Day in and day 


out we shall heap tons upon tons of explosives 
on their war factories and utilities and sea- 
ports. 

Hitler and Mussolini will understand the 
enormity of their miscalculations—that the 
Nazis would always have the advantage of 
superior air power as they did when they 
bombed Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, and 
Coventry. That superiority has gone—for- 
ever. 

Yes, the Nazis and the Fascists have asked 
for it, and they are going to get it. 

Our forward progress in this war has de- 
pended upon our progress on the production 
front. . 

There has been criticism of the management 
and conduct of our war production. Much of 
this self-criticism has had a healthy effect. It 
has. spurred us on. It has reflected a normal 
American impatience to get on with the job. 
We are the kind of people who are never quite 
satisfied with anything short of miracles. 

But there has been some criticism based on 
guesswork and even on malicious falsification 


I cannot tell you when | 
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of fact. Such criticism creates doubts and fears 
and weakens our total effort. 

I do not wish to suggest that we should be 
completely satisfied with our production prog- 
ress—today, or next month, orever. But I can 
report to you with genuine pride on what has 
been accomplished during 1942. 

A year ago we set certain production goals for 
1942 and 1943. Some people, including some 
experts, thought that we had pulled some big 
figures out of a hat just to frighten the Axis. 
But we had confidence in the ability of our peo- 
ple to establish new records. That confidence 
has been justified. 

Of course, we realized that some production 
objectives would have to be changed—some ad- 
justed upward and others downward; some 
items would be taken out of the program com- 
pletely and others added. This was inevitable 
as we gained battle experience and as techno- 
logical improvements were made. 

Our 1942 airplane production and tank pro- 
duction fell short, numerically, of the goals set 
a year ago. Nevertheless, we have plenty of 
reason to be proud of our record for 1942. We 
produced about 48,000 military planes—more 
than the airplane production of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan put together. Last month, Decem- 
ber, we produced 5,500 military planes, and the 
rate is rapidly rising. Furthermore, as each 
month passes by, the averages of our types 
weigh more, take more man-hours to make, and 
have more striking power. 

In tank production we revised our schedule— 
and for good and sufficient reasons. As a re- 
sult of hard experience jin battle, we have 
diverted a portion of our tank-producing ca- 
pacity to a stepped-up production of new, deadly 
field weapons, especially self-propelled artillery. 

Here are some other production figures: . 


In 1942 we produced 56,000 combat vehicles, 
such as tanks and self-propelled artillery. 

In 1942 we produced 670,000 machine guns, 
6 times greater than our production in 1941 and 
3 times greater than our total production dur- 
ing the year and a half of our participation in 


the first World War. 
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We produced 21,000 anti-tank guns, 6 times 
greater than our 1941 production. 

We produced ten and a quarter billion rounds 
of small arms ammunition, 5 times greater than 
our 1941 production and 3 times greater than 
our total production in the first World War. 

We produced 181 million rounds of artillery 
ammunition, 12 times greater than our 1941 pro- 
duction and 10 times greater than our total pro- 
duction in the first World War. 


The arsenal of democracy is making good. 

These facts and figures will give no aid and 
comfort to the enemy. On the contrary, I can 
imagine they will give him considerable dis- 
comfort. I suspect Hitler and Tojo will find it 
difficult to explain to the German and Japanese 
people just why it is that “decadent, inefficient 
democracy” can produce such phenomenal quan- 
tities of weapons and munitions—and fighting 
men. 

We have given the lie to certain misconcep- 
tions, especially the one which holds that the 
various blocs or groups within a free country 
cannot forego their political and economic dif- 
ferences in time of crisis and work together 
toward a common goal. 

While we have been achieving this miracle of 
production, during the past year our armed 
forces have grown from a little over 2,000,000 
to 7,000,000. In other words, we have with- 
drawn from the labor force and the farms some 
5,000,000 of our younger workers. And in spite 
of this our farmers have contributed their share 
to the common effort by producing the greatest 
quantity of food ever made available during a 
single year in all our history. 

Is there any person among us so simple as to, 
believe that all this could have been done with- 

‘out creating some dislocations in our normal 
national life, some inconveniences, and even 
some hardships? 

Who could have hoped to have done this 
without burdensome Government regulations 
which are a nuisance to everyone—including 
those who have the thankless task of administer- 
ing them? 

We all know that there have been mistakes— 
mistakes due to the inevitable process of trial 
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and error inherent in doing big things for the 
first time. We all know that there have been 
too many complicated forms and questionnaires, 
I know about that. I have had to fill some of 
them out myself. 

But we are determined to see to it that our 
supplies of food and other essential civilian 
goods are distributed on a fair and just basis— 
to rich and poor, management and labor, farmer 
and city-dweller alike. And we are determined 
to keep the cost of living at a stable level. All 
this has required much information. The 
forms and questionnaires represent an honest 
and sincere attempt by honest and sincere off- 
cials to obtain this information. 

We have learned by the mistakes that have 
been made. 

Our experience will enable us during the com- 
ing year to improve the necessary mechanisms 
of wartime economic controls and to simplify 
administrative procedures. But we do not 
intend to leave things so lax that loopholes will 
be left for cheaters, for chiselers, or for the 
manipulators of the Black Market. 

Of course, there have been inconveniences and 
disturbances—and even hardships. And there 
will be many, many more before we finally win. 
Yes, 1943 will not be an easy year for us on the 
home front. We shall feel in many ways in our 
daily lives the sharp pinch of total war. 

Fortunately, there are only a few Americans 
who place appetite above patriotism. The 
overwhelming majority realize that the food we 
send abroad is for essential military purposes, 
for our own and allied fighting forces, and for 
necessary help in areas that we occupy. 

We Americans intend to do this great job to- 
gether. In our common labors we must build 
and fortify the very foundation of national 
unity : confidence in one another. 

It is often amusing, and it is sometimes politi- 
cally profitable, to picture the city of Washing- 
ton as a madhouse, with the Congress and the 
Administration disrupted with confusion and 
indecision and general incompetence. 

However, what matters most in war is re- 
sults. And the one pertinent fact is that after 
only a few years of preparation and only one 
year of warfare, we are able to engage, spirit- 
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ually as well as physically, in the total waging 
of total war. 

Washington may be a madhouse—but only in 
the sense that it is the capital city of a nation 
which is fighting mad. And I think that Berlin 
and Rome and Tokyo, which had such contempt 
for the obsolete methods of democracy, would 
now gladly use all they could get of that same 
brand of madness. 

We must not forget that our achievements in 
production have been relatively no greater than 


those of the Russians and British and Chinese- 


who have developed their war industries under 
the incredible difficulties of battle conditions. 
They have had to continue work through bomb- 
ings and black-outs. They have never quit. 

We Americans are in good, brave company 
in this war, and we are playing our own, 
honorable part in the vast common effort. 

As spokesmen for the United States Govern- 
ment, you and I take off our hats to those re- 
sponsible for our American production: to the 
owners, managers, and supervisors; to the 
draftsmen and engineers; to the workers—men 
and women—in factories and arsenals and ship- 
yards and mines and mills and forests and rail- 
roads and highways. 

We take off our hats to the farmers who have 
faced an unprecedented task of feeding not only 
a great nation but a great part of the world. 

We take off our hats to all the loyal, anony- 
mous, untiring men and women who have 
worked in private employment and in Govern- 
ment and who have endured rationing and other 
stringencies with good humor and good-will. 

We take off our hats to all Americans who 
have contributed magnificently to our common 
cause. 

I have sought to emphasize a sense of pro- 
portion in this review of the events of the war 
and the needs of the war. 

We should never forget the things we are 
fighting for. But, at this critical period of the 
war, we should confine ourselves to the larger 
objectives and not get bogged down in argument 
over methods and details. 

We, and all the United Nations, want a decent 
peace and a durable peace. In the years be- 
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tween the end of the first World War and the 
beginning of the second World War, we were 
not living under a decent or a durable peace. 

I have reason to know that our boys at the 
front are concerned with two broad aims be- 
yond the winning of the war; and their think- 
ing and their opinion coincide with what most 
Americans here back home are mulling over. 
They know, and we know, that it would be in- 
conceivable—it would, indeed, be sacrilegious— 
if this nation and the world did not attain some 
real, lasting good out of all these efforts and 
sufferings and bloodshed and death. 

The men in our armed forces want a lasting 
peace, and, equally, they want permanent em- 
ployment for themselves, their families, and 
their neighbors when they are mustered out 
at the end of the war. 

Two years ago I spoke in my Annual Mes- 
sage of four freedoms.‘ The blessings of two 
of them—freedom of speech and freedom of 
religion—are an essential part of the very life 
of this nation; and we hope that these bless- 
ings will be granted to all men everywhere. 

The people at home and the people at the 
front—men and women—are wondering about 
the third freedom, freedom from want. To 
them it means that when they are mustered 
out, when war production is converted to the 
economy of peace, they will have the right to 
expect full employment—for themselves and for 
all able-bodied men and women in America who 
want to work. 

They expect the opportunity to work, to run 
their farms, their stores, to earn decent wages. 
They are eager to face the risks inherent in our 
system of free enterprise. 

They do not want a post-war America which 
suffers from under-nourishment or slums—or 
the dole. They want no get-rich-quick era of. 
bogus “prosperity” which will end for them in 
selling apples on a street corner, as happened 
after the bursting of the boom in 1929. 

When you talk with our young men and 
women, you will find they want to work for 
themselves and their families ; they consider they 
have the right to work; and they know that after 


1H. Doc. 1, 77th Cong., Ist sess. 
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the last war their fathers did not gain that 
right. 

When you talk with our young men and 
women, you will find that with the opportunity 
for employment they want assurance against the 
evils of all major economic hazards—assurance 
that will extend from the cradle to the grave. 
This great Government can and must provide 
this assurance. 

I have been told that this is no time to speak 
of a better America after the war. I am told it 
is a grave error on my part. 

I dissent. 

If the security of the individual citizen or 
the family should become a subject of national 
debate, the country knows where I stand. 

I say this now to this Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, because it is wholly possible that freedom 
from want—the right of employment and the 
right of assurance against life’s hazards—will 
loom very large as a task of menos during 
the coming two years. 

I trust it will not be regarded as an issue, 
but rather as a task for all of us to study sym- 
pathetically, to work out with a constant regard 
for the attainment of the objective. with fair- 
ness to all and with injustice to none. 

In this war of survival we must keep before 
our minds not only the evil things we fight 
against but the good things we are fighting for. 
We fight to retain a great past, and we fight to 
gain a greater future. 

Let us remember that economic safety for the 
America of the future is threatened unless a 
greater economic stability comes to the rest of 
the world. We cannot make America an island 
in either a military or an economic sense. Hit- 
lerism, like any other form of crime or disease, 
can grow from the evil seeds of economic as well 
as military feudalism. 

Victory in this war is the first and greatest 
goal before us. Victory in the peace is the next. 
That means striving toward the enlargement of 
the security of man here and throughout the 
world and, finally, striving for the fourth free- 
dom, freedom from fear. 

It is of little account for any of us to talk of 
essential human needs, of attaining security, if 
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we run the risk of another World War in 10 or 
20 or 50 years. That is just plain common sense. 
Wars grow in size, in death and destruction, and 
in the inevitability of engulfing all nations, in 
inverse ratio to the shrinking size of the world as 
a result of the conquest of the air. I shudder to 
think of what will happen to humanity, includ- 
ing ourselves, if this war ends in an inconclusive 
peace and another war breaks out when the 
babies of today have grown to fighting age. 

Every normal American prays that neither 
he nor his sons nor his grandsons will be com- 
pelled to go through this horror again. 

Undoubtedly a few Americans, even now, 
think that this nation can end this war com- 
fortably and then climb back into an American 
hole and pull the hole in after them. 

But we have learned that we can never dig a 
hole so deep that it would be safe against pred- 
atory animals. We have also learned that if we 
do not pull the fangs of the predatory animals 
of this world, they will multiply and grow in 
strength and they will be at our throats once 
more in a short generation. 

Most Americans realize more clearly than 
ever before that modern war equipment in the 
hands of aggressor nations can bring danger 
overnight to our own national existence or to 
that of any other nation, or island, or continent. 

It is clear to us that if Germany and Italy and 
Japan—or any one of them—remain armed at 
the end of this war or are permitted to rearm, 
they will again, and inevitably, embark upon an 
ambitious career of world conquest. They must 
be disarmed and kept disarmed, and they 
must abandon the philosophy and the teaching 
of that philosophy which has brought so much 
suffering to the world. 

After the first World War we tried to achieve 
a formula for permanent peace, based on a mag- 
nificent idealism. We failed. But by our fail- 
ure we have learned that we cannot maintain 
peace at this stage of human development by 
good intentions alone. 

Today the United Nations are the mightiest 
military coalition in history. They represent 
an overwhelming majority of the population of 
the world. Bound together in solemn agree- 
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ment that they themselves will not commit acts 
of aggression or conquest against any of their 
neighbors, the United Nations can and must re- 
main united for the maintenance of peace by 
preventing any attempt to rearm in Germany, 
in Japan, in Italy, or in any other nation which 
seeks to violate the Tenth Commandment, 
“Thou shall not covet.” 

There are cynics and skeptics who say it can- 
not be done. The American people and all the 
freedom-loving peoples of this earth are now 


demanding that it must be done. And the will . 


of these people shall prevail. 

The philosophy of the Axis powers is based 
on profound contempt for the human race. If, 
in the formation of our future policy, we were 
guided by the same cynical contempt, then we 
should be surrendering to the philosophy of our 
enemies and our victory would turn to defeat. 

The issue of this war is the basic issue be- 
tween those who believe in mankind and those 
who do not—the ancient issue between those 
who put their faith in the people and those 
who put their faith in dictators and tyrants. 
There have always been those who did not 
believe in the people, who attempted to block 
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their forward movement across history, to force 
them back to servility and suffering and silence. 

The people have now gathered their strength. 
They are moving forward in their might and 
power, and no force, no combination of forces, 
no trickery, deceit, or violence can stop them 
now. They see before them the hope of the 
world: a decent, secure, peaceful life for all 
men everywhere. 

I do not prophesy when this war will end. 

But I do believe that this year of 1943 will 
give to the United Nations a very substantial 
advance along the roads that lead to Berlin and 
Rome and Tokyo. 

I tell you it is within the realm of possibility 
that this Seventy-eighth Congress may have the 
historic privilege of helping greatly to save the 
world from future fear. 

Therefore, let us—all of us—have confidence ; 
let us redouble our efforts. 

A tremendous, costly, long-enduring task in 
peace as well as in war is still ahead of us. 

But as we face that continuing task we may 
know that the state of this nation is good, the 
heart of this nation is sound, the spirit of this 
nation is strong, the faith of this nation is 
eternal. 


DECLARATION REGARDING FORCED TRANSFERS OF PROPERTY 
IN ENEMY-CONTROLLED TERRITORY 


[Released to the press January 5) 


The text of a declaration which has been made 
by the United States and certain others of the 
United Nations, regarding forced transfers 
of property in enemy-controlled territory, 
follows: 


“The Union of South Africa, the United 
States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, the Czechoslovak Republic, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Greece, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia and 
the French National Committee: 


“Hereby issue a formal warning to all con- 
cerned, and in particular to persons in neutral 
countries, that they intend to do their utmost 
to defeat the methods of dispossession prac- 
ticed by the governments with which they are 
at war against the countries and peoples who 
have been so wantonly assaulted and despoiled. 

“Accordingly the governments making this 
declaration and the French National Committee 
reserve all their rights to declare invalid any 
transfers of, or dealings with, property, rights 
and interests of any description whatsoever 
which are, or have been, situated in the terri- 
tories which have come under the occupation or 
control, direct or indirect, of the governments 
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with which they are at war or which belong or 
have belonged, to persons, including juridical 
persons, resident in such territories. This warn- 
ing applies whether such transfers or dealings 
have taken the form of open looting or plunder, 
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or of transactions apparently legal in form, even 
when they purport to be voluntarily effected. 

“The governments making this declaration 
and the French National Committee solemnly 
record their solidarity in this matter.” 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN * 


[Released to the press January 6] 


Tomorrow we shall have completed our 
thirteenth month of war. We have accom- 
plished much in that time. Few of us could 
have hoped that the greatest arsenal in the his- 
tory of warfare could begin full-scale, effective 
operation in so short a time. Few could have 
foretold that complete ocean-going ships would 
be built and launched in weeks instead of 
months, days instead of weeks, and finally with 
such amazing speed that shipbuilding has al- 
most become a matter of hours. We are turn- 
ing with good-will and enormous energy to the 
job of production. That job of production 
spells the beginning of the end of the Axis. 

Our enemies have known this and have not 
been idle. The striking power of the Wehr- 
macht has battered itself against the historic 
city of Stalingrad. General Rommel, now in 
full flight from the pursuing Eighth Army, 
came perilously close to Suez. The Japanese 
fleet has come forth repeatedly and fought until 
the propellers of sinking warships churned the 
ocean with Japanese blood. In the critical pe- 
riods of the year just past, it was not our pro- 
duction which stopped the enemy. The full 
power of our production is yet to be felt. It 
was the courage—if you will, the elemental 
guts—of the United Nations forces which 
stopped the enemy. Time and again it was the 
Axis which was superior in weapons and the 
United Nations which were superior in heroism 
and fortitude. The long lines of Japanese 
marching out of Chekiang, the long lines of 
Italians marching under guard to Cairo, the 
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long lines of Germans reeling before the at- 
tacks of the heroic, inexhaustible Red Army— 
these can testify that once again the immortal 
precedent of Thermopylae has held true, and 
free men, although outnumbered, have fought 
unfree men to a standstill which means 
eventual defeat. 

We have built the tools—tools as big as 
cities—needed to build the weapons of war. 
We have begun the building of weapons them- 
selves and have started dispatching our troops 
to the corners of the earth. The Japanese have 
a vain phrase, hakko ichiu, signifying their 
hegemony over the eight directions of the uni- 
verse; they are now finding American troops 
and ships and planes in all eight. But the 
really big job—to achieve final and irrevocable 
victory—still lies ahead. 

Our enemies know this. They are fighting 
for time. The Japanese to the west of us, like 
the Germans to the east, are fighting for time. 
At this moment they are still winning time in 
the Pacific. The Japanese have the resources 
of a score of countries. They have the ma- 
terials and the labor supply for the strongest 
power on earth. But they have not, as yet, 
had the time to put the pieces of this potential 
empire together. They have not welded their 
conquests into a fighting economic and mili- 
tary unit. It is therefore our plain task to 
step in and keep them from taking the time 
they need for building bulwarks against our- 
selves. 

Merely stopping the Japanese will not de- 
feat the Japanese. The warfare of attrition 
cannot be decisive when the enemy has all the 
elements of autarchy. We cannot beat the 
Japanese by a deadlock in which they get 
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stronger. We must defeat the Japanese by 
positive attack—an attack which must be writ- 
ten by our own efforts into the inevitable future 
history of the world. There is no short cut 
to this victory. 

In the war against Japan—as in the war 
against Germany—the speed and character of 
our victory will depend upon the courage, the 
determination, and the intelligence of our own 
and allied fighting men. But victory also de- 
pends on the tools with which we equip our- 
selves and our allies. 


Of the first element, the men themselves, we 


need have no worry. The Chinese troops are 
a living testimony to what human flesh can do 
in a war against machines. The Dutch, Austra- 
lian, Filipino, and American troops in the south 
Pacific have acquitted themselves nobly. A 
great British army is forming in India, and we 
may expect great things of it. But the heroism 
which these forces display will be effective only 
in proportion to the weapons and other war 
materials which we give them. 

The second component of our victory is our 
work here at home. We must bear the burden 
of supporting our forces overseas. No one ex- 
pects an army in the field to raise crops, to keep 
cattle, to maintain workshops, and produce its 
own weapons. Yet we, who do these things, 
often forget the immediate and tragic connec- 
tion between what we do here in America and 
what our soldiers do on the field of battle. 
We are the home front. 

Have you realized that it was on this front 
that the Japanese thought they would defeat 
us? The Japanese did not count on defeating 
the American Army and Navy as such. They 
counted on our ignorance of the Far East, and 
on what they considered to be our national 
selfishness, to make us give up. 

At this moment Japan is counting on our 
getting discouraged. Japan is counting on our 
quarreling with one another over rations, over 
wages and hours, over strikes. Japan is count- 
ing on our becoming disillusioned when we 
finally realize the immensity of the. task which 
is still ahead of us. 
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If we think we have a major victory when 
we have succeeded in stopping the Japanese, 
we are helping Japan. 

If we think that the defeat of Hitler will be 
followed by a simple little war in which Japan 
can be destroyed, almost as an afterthought, 
we are aiding Japan’s psychological strategy. 

At the least, Japan will expect to consolidate 
her already enormous victories by offering us a 
“peace” which will gloss over our defeats in the 
Far East. At the most, Japan still expects to 
strike home to the heart of America. 

The Japan which you and I are fighting now 
is an enormous, rich, and really powerful coun- 
try. Let me tell you of a few of the strengths 
of this empire which is now our sworn and 
deadly enemy. 

Japan is unified and pervasively governed. 
The Japanese live by their own rules. They 
swept ahead of Asia by the dictates of their 
rulers. They were accustomed to authoritar- 
ian, totalitarian government from the ages of 
their past growth. When Hitler was a malad- 
justed, unhappy student, and Mussolini an 
ardent young radical, the Japanese military 
leaders were men of foresight and ruthlessly 
cold vision. They already had an obedient, 
faithful people at their command—a people 
who believed in the rule of the warrior, in the 
unfreedom of the common man, in the superior- 
ity of the Japanese race to all others, and in 
the absolute incontrovertible rightness of what 
their government did. Japanese democracy 
never went behind these assumptions; Japanese 
freedom never included the freedom to chal- 
lenge the Kokutai—literally, the national 
body—of the Empire of Japan. Hitler fought 
the German people first, with the stormtroopers 
and the SS., before he captured the German 
state and the German Wehrmacht as instru- 
ments of renewed attacks on free men; but the 
Japanese leaders never faced an effective op- 
position. They inherited their power from the 
dictatorial, military past of Japan; when the 
hour came for them to bid for wider power; 
perhaps for world dominion, they stepped 
smoothly into their inheritance. 
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with which they are at war or which belong or 
have belonged, to persons, including juridical 
persons, resident in such territories. This warn- 
ing applies whether such transfers or dealings 
have taken the form of open looting or plunder, 
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or of transactions apparently legal in form, even 
when they purport to be voluntarily effected. 

“The governments making this declaration 
and the French National Committee solemnly 
record their solidarity in this matter.” 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN * 


[Released to the press January 6] 


Tomorrow we shall have completed our 
thirteenth month of war. We have accom- 
plished much in that time. Few of us could 
have hoped that the greatest arsenal in the his- 
tory of warfare could begin full-scale, effective 
operation in so short a time. Few could have 
foretold that complete ocean-going ships would 
be built and launched in weeks instead of 
months, days instead of weeks, and finally with 
such amazing speed that shipbuilding has al- 
most become a matter of hours. We are turn- 
ing with good-will and enormous energy to the 
job of production. That job of production 
spells the beginning of the end of the Axis. 

Our enemies have known this and have not 
been idle. The striking power of the Wehr- 
macht has battered itself against the historic 
city of Stalingrad. General Rommel, now in 
full flight from the pursuing Eighth Army, 
came perilously close to Suez. The Japanese 
fleet has come forth repeatedly and fought until 
the propellers of sinking warships churned the 
ocean with Japanese blood. In the critical pe- 
riods of the year just past, it was not our pro- 
duction which stopped the enemy. The full 
power of our production is yet to be felt. It 
was the courage—if you will, the elemental 
guts—of the United Nations forces which 
stopped the enemy. Time and again it was the 
Axis which was superior in weapons and the 
United Nations which were superior in heroism 
and fortitude. The long lines of Japanese 
marching out of Chekiang, the long lines of 
Italians marching under guard to Cairo, the 
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long lines of Germans reeling before the at- 
tacks of the heroic, inexhaustible Red Army— 
these can testify that once again the immortal 
precedent of Thermopylae has held true, and 
free men, although outnumbered, have fought 
unfree men to a standstill which means 
eventual defeat. 

We have built the tools—tools as big as 
cities—needed to build the weapons of war. 
We have begun the building of weapons them- 
selves and have started dispatching our troops 
to the corners of the earth. The Japanese have 
a vain phrase, hakko ichiu, signifying their 
hegemony over the eight directions of the uni- 
verse; they are now finding American troops 
and ships and planes in all eight. But the 
really big job—to achieve final and irrevocable 
victory—still lies ahead. 

Our enemies know this. They are fighting 
for time. The Japanese to the west of us, like 
the Germans to the east, are fighting for time. 
At this moment they are still winning time in 
the Pacific. The Japanese have the resources 
of a score of countries. They have the ma- 
terials and the labor supply for the strongest 
power on earth. But they have not, as yet, 
had the time to put the pieces of this potential 
empire together. They have not welded their 
conquests into a fighting economic and mili- 
tary unit. It is therefore our plain task to 
step in and keep them from taking the time 
they need for building bulwarks against our- 
selves. 

Merely stopping the Japanese will not de- 
feat the Japanese. The warfare of attrition 
cannot be decisive when the enemy has all the 
elements of autarchy. We cannot beat the 
Japanese by a deadlock in which they get 
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stronger. We must defeat the Japanese by 
positive attack—an attack which must be writ- 
ten by our own efforts into the inevitable future 
history of the world. There is no short cut 
to this victory. 

In the war against Japan—as in the war 
against Germany—the speed and character of 
our victory will depend upon the courage, the 
determination, and the intelligence of our own 
and allied fighting men. But victory also de- 
pends on the tools with which we equip our- 
selves and our allies. : 

Of the first element, the men themselves, we 
need have no worry. The Chinese troops are 
a living testimony to what human flesh can do 
in a war against machines. The Dutch, Austra- 
lian, Filipino, and American troops in the south 
Pacific have acquitted themselves nobly. A 
great British army is forming in India, and we 
may expect great things of it. But the heroism 
which these forces display will be effective only 
in proportion to the weapons and other war 
materials which we give them. 

The second component of our victory is our 
work here at home. We must bear the burden 
of supporting our forces overseas. No one ex- 
pects an army in the field to raise crops, to keep 
cattle, to maintain workshops, and produce its 
own weapons. Yet we, who do these things, 
often forget the immediate and tragic connec- 
tion between what we do here in America and 
what our soldiers do on the field of battle. 
We are the home front. 

Have you realized that it was on this front 
that the Japanese thought they would defeat 
us? The Japanese did not count on defeating 
the American Army and Navy as such. They 
counted on our ignorance of the Far East, and 
on what they considered to be our national 
selfishness, to make us give up. 

At this moment Japan is counting on our 
getting discouraged. Japan is counting on our 
quarreling with one another over rations, over 
wages and hours, over strikes. Japan is count- 
ing on our becoming disillusioned when we 
finally realize the immensity of the task which 
is still ahead of us. 
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If we think we have a major victory when 
we have succeeded in stopping the Japanese, 
we are helping Japan. 

If we think that the defeat of Hitler will be 
followed by a simple little war in which Japan 
can be destroyed, almost as an afterthought, 
we are aiding Japan’s psychological strategy. 

At the least, Japan will expect to consolidate 
her already enormous victories by offering us a 
“peace” which will gloss over our defeats in the 
Far East. At the most, Japan still expects to 
strike home to the heart of America. 

The Japan which you and I are fighting now 
is an enormous, rich, and really powerful coun- 
try. Let me tell you of a few of the strengths 
of this empire which is now our sworn and 
deadly enemy. 

Japan is unified and pervasively governed. 
The Japanese live by their own rules. They 
swept ahead of Asia by the dictates of their 
rulers. They were accustomed to authoritar- 
ian, totalitarian government from the ages of 
their past growth. When Hitler was a malad- 
justed, unhappy student, and Mussolini an 
ardent young radical, the Japanese military 
leaders were men of foresight and ruthlessly 
cold vision. They already had an obedient, 
faithful people at their command—a people 
who believed in the rule of the warrior, in the 
unfreedom of the common man, in the superior- 
ity of the Japanese race to all others, and in 
the absolute incontrovertible rightness of what 
their government did. Japanese democracy 
never went behind these assumptions; Japanese 
freedom never included the freedom to chal- 
lenge the Kokutai—literally, the national 
body—of the Empire of Japan. Hitler fought 
the German people first, with the stormtroopers 
and the SS., before he captured the German 
state and the German Wehrmacht as instru- 
ments of renewed attacks on free men; but the 
Japanese leaders never faced an effective op- 
position. They inherited their power from the 
dictatorial, military past of Japan; when the 
hour came for them to bid for wider power, 
perhaps for world dominion, they stepped 
smoothly into their inheritance. 
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Today we probably have spiritual allies 
among the German people; we have few among 
the Japanese. Whatever they may have be- 
lieved, the Japanese today support their gov- 
ernment. That is the difference between the 
raw, new authoritarianism of Hitler and the 
old, suave authoritarianism of Japan. Ger- 
many will stand just so much, and will then, 
in my opinion, collapse from within, but only 
after the Germans are defeated on the field of 
battle, while the Japanese, as a nation, will 
fight to the last ditch. 

Civilized, unified, military, Japan is also up 
to date. In the big cities of Japan skyscrapers 
float on pools of sand, ingeniously built to with- 
stand the concussion of earthquake. The streets 
are asphalted and clean. Busses and streetcars 
run regularly and well. Private homes are 
cheaply built but simple and tasteful; the Japa- 
nese find them comfortable, and if one burns 
down it costs a fraction of the cost of an equiva- 
lent American home to replace. Their fire- 
fighting force is courageous, scientific, and effi- 
cient. The Japanese have extracted the best of 
their old thrift and the best of modern indus- 
trialism. They combine them. In the shadow 
of long-range electric power lines, the common 
peasants follow an intensive agriculture which 
keeps the home empire blockade-proof and self- 
sufficient. In the modern factories, which pro- 
duce at speeds and standards equaling our own, 
the labor force lives by the old Japanese scale 
and makes possible the price competition which 
we all knew before the war. This up-to- 
dateness of Japan, economically as well as psy- 
chologically, depends on the traditional Japan. 
The Japanese soldier or sailor who lives and 
fights like a Spartan is not undergoing priva- 
tion; he has been a Spartan from birth. Just 
because a Japanese operates a battleship, a ma- 
chine lathe, a modern locomotive, or a combat 
plane, he does not become un-Japanese; he is 
still a tough, simply satisfied man who believes 
in obedience and who is used to hard living be- 
cause he has known no other. To call a Japa- 
nese worker or soldier a “coolie” is to forget the 
most dangerous thing about him: the fact that 
he, no less than you or I, is a man of the twen- 
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tieth century and can fight, perhaps beat us at 
some of our own games and with some of our 
own weapons. 

Such is the home empire of Nippon. I do not 
have time to tell you of the internal sea com- 
munications which make of the Japanese Em- 
pire an immense, immobile, and unmovable 
fleet—a fleet larger than the mind of man has 
ever dreamed of building—anchored forever 
close to the coast of Asia. Islands are unsink- 
able aircraft carriers, and Japan is all islands, 
Beyond this, I wish there were time to tell you 
of the newly built, up-to-date Japanese mer- 
chant marine, of the efficient navy, the huge 
army, the indispensable factories working at 
full time, the diversity and richness of the re- 
sources of Japan. You have known that these 
things were there; remember it now, keep it 
in mind, and consider with me what Japan has 
added. 

To the home empire which I have described, 
Japan has added immense possessions in three 
wars of conquest: the war with China in 1895, 
the war with Russia in 1905, and the present 
war, which began in Manchuria in 1931. Japan 
has taken Korea, China’s Manchurian provinces, 
the grain lands and coal and iron of north 
China, the dairy land of inner Mongolia, the 
coast and main rivers of most of China, with 
the biggest cities of China; Japan has taken 
Formosa and Hainan, Indochina and Thailand, 
Burma and British Malaya, the vast empire of 
the Netherlands Indies, our daughter democracy 
of the Philippines, some of the British, Portu- 
guese, and Australian islands of the southwest 
Pacific, and the strategic Andamans in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Militarily and navally, this new and greater 
empire depends on internal communications, 
which—in simple language—means that we have 
to go the long way around while they work the 
short way through. To contain and roll back 
such an empire, the encircling forces cannot be 
merely equal; they must be superior, and be 
superior in geometric, not arithmetical, ratio. 
Economically—mark this, for here is the very 
essence of danger—economically, the so-called 
“Greater East Asia” contains everything which 
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a great power needs. Grain, meat, fish, fruits, 
tobacco, palms for oil, sugar, rubber, oil, coal, 
iron, electric power, labor skilled and un- 
skilled—all of these are at hand. If Japan 
could achieve the impossible, if Japan could 
defeat indomitable China, organize her hold- 
ings, consolidate her position, Japan—not Ger- 
many, not Britain, not Russia, not ourselves— 
Japan could become the strongest power in the 
world. 

To build the empire of the so-called “Greater 


East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” the Japanese. 


need one commodity which we can still deny 
them. This commodity, the basic stuff of hu- 
man life, is the most precious of all. It is time. 
We and our allies have already smashed against 
the gimcrack empire of Adolf Hitler; our 
United Nations forces in the Don Basin, in 
North Africa, in the British Isles and the Euro- 
pean air are denying Hitler the time he needs 
to cement together the monstrous oligarchy he 
has imposed on Europe. We must, we shall, we 
will combine our denial of time to Hitler with 
a denial of time to Japan. How well and how 
soon we smash the whole Axis depends on our 
own will to work and fight. 

Losing a day, in this war against each end 
of the Axis, is as bad as losing a ship. We 
cannot wait. We cannot afford indecision, or 
disunity, or vain debate. We have started the 
counterattack on Hitler. We must maintain 
this counterattack and move inevitably toward 
the doom of Japan. Japan, left alone, might 
get stronger, as Hitler would have, had we left 
him alone. We cannot let either slave empire 
become entrenched ! 

As Americans we can see the inescapable 
conclusion in our own hearts. We know that 
there cannot be the slightest doubt of our own 
victory; but we must all see and understand 
that the task is a heavy one. China, the largest 
and most patient nation in the world, has 
stopped the thrust of Japanese invasion with 
the living bodies of her young men—indeed of 
men, women, and children; she has built a new 
and unforgettable Great Wall with the heroic 
Chinese dead, who have died to protect free 
men in China and everywhere. But China has 
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done—is doing—her share and more; China 
alone cannot defeat Japan. We must weight 
and tip the scales to victory. We cannot accept 
an armistice or stalemate, for the hours are with 
Japan, not with us. If we do not fight at our 
very hardest, and fight now, the period of our 
blood, sweat, and tears may be indefinitely and 
unnecessarily prolonged. We cannot pause, or 
hesitate, or kill time—“as if you could kill time 
without injuring eternity !” 

The Japanese are counting on our not being 
prepared to make great sacrifices. They have 
put great store in what they think to be our 
softness. They look upon us as constitutional 
weaklings, demanding our daily comforts and 
unwilling to make the sacrifices demanded for 
victory. The Japanese attach great importance 
to what they thought was our disunity over the 
war issue, and they count on us to delay before 
we develop a fighting spirit. That delay, they 
feel, will give them time to obtain complete 
control of all east Asia. When they struck, 
they made no provision for failure; they left no 
road open for retreat. Japan is counting on 
you—on each of us, one by one—to hold back 
and delay the American war effort long enough 
for Japan to consolidate her potential invinci- 
bility. Japan needs and relies upon your hesi- 
tation, or partial effort, or doubt. 

If we act with total and united effort, we 
can fight this truly global war with the vision 
and courage which such a war requires. We 
can coordinate our Mediterranean strategy 
with a Pacific and Asiatic strategy worthy of 
the challenge with which our enemy has pre- 
sented us. We are strengthening and will 
strengthen our Chinese ally. We are carrying 
and will carry the four freedoms to all the 
peoples now enslaved by Japan. If we make 
time our own ally, we shall have bases in Asia 
from which to fight, allies able to fight glori- 
ously at our side, and an enemy still caught 
in the chaos which he has himself created. 

We can buy leisure and slovenliness at home. 
We can buy more gasoline, more luxury foods, 
more cash in hand. We can buy comfort. 
But—we can buy these things only with the 
lives of our young men, with national honor 
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and security. We cannot fight a global war 
with a partial effort. Global war is total war, 
and total war reaches us here and now in Phila- 
delphia. 

Let me tell you about something which you 
yourself can do. You can fight Japan, just as 
surely as though you found the enemy forces 
here tonight. You can build the front behind 
the front, by shoring up the home organization 
which supports our military effort overseas. 
This is not a simple job. 

It means keeping the production lines rolling, 
buying bonds, paying taxes, serving in pro- 
tective services, cooperating with rationing, 
scrap conservation, and a score of other activi- 
ties which touch each of our lives. With all 
these things to fill our working and leisure time, 
with all these demands on our attention and 
income, it is of utmost importance that we 
make every effort to conserve time, manpower, 
and money in all our activities. That is just 
what your leaders here in Philadelphia have 
been foresighted enough to do in combining all 
but two of the great community and national 
campaigns for funds into a great United War 
Chest to raise $7,300,000 in one big job and have 
it over with. 

I want to‘ask you to think for a moment what 
it means in terms of releasing manpower for 
other vital activities to have one big campaign 
in your community instead of 16 this year. You 
must remember that every campaign requires 
the time and effort of many people—both volun- 
teer workers and donors. Think what it means 
to use that time economically and effectively 
for one brief period and then, with the job well 
done, to release it for the many other useful 
tasks that must be done if we are to win the war. 

As subscribers in this community you will be 
able to consider all these appeals in terms of 
one great subscription. This subscription which 
may be paid over the year, of course—this 
permits you to judge in advance the utmost you 
can afford to give without holding back for 
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other appeals which might come up again and 
again throughout the year. This assurance 
alone should make it possible to double and 
triple your giving. 

But there are other reasons why you should 
and will double and triple your giving this 
year. And those reasons are directly connected 
with the one great task which lies before all 
Americans today : the single purpose of winning 
the war. 

You have identified them in your United War 
Chest campaign as the three big jobs that you 
must do in one: first, help for our home front; 
second, help for our men in service; third, help 
for our fighting allies. 

Let us look at these three jobs separately and 
see just how they are connected with the war. 
Certainly, there can be no question that the aid 
we send to our fighting allies preserves and 
strengthens the spirit of unity between our peo- 
ple and their people which must exist for 
victory. 

Our men in service are a great fighting ma- 
chine. But they are still the boys we have 
known at home. Whether at home or at some 
distant fighting front they are still Americans 
with the interests of typical Americans. I have 
said that the Japanese are formidable fighting 
men, but they are no tougher in a fight than our 
men, given the weapons with which to do the 
job. But our men are Americans and accus- 
tomed to American recreation. Your gifts to 
the United War Chest provide facilities for 
them through the U.S.O. centers all over the 
country and in foreign lands; and your local 
U.S.O. and other agencies are hosts to men in 
service and in the merchant marine. 

But this does not completely discharge our 
obligation to our fighting men. These men who 
went away to train for war, then went overseas 
to fight, are working men who have left their 
dependents behind. They have mothers and 
fathers, sisters and brothers, wives and children, 
sweethearts here in America, here in Philadel- 
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phia. To them, the sickness and trouble that 
may come to their loved ones at home is often 
more real than their own sacrifices. Worry 
about these things can be a greater burden than 
the ordeal of combat. If we are to discharge 
our obligation to these men who are fighting 
for our homes as well as their own, we must 
see to it, through our home services for health, 
welfare, and youth, that they are assured prompt 
and effective help for their dependents in time 
of need. 


There is another real issue in the strengthen- 


ing of these home services. It is the question 
of keeping the home front strong to back up 
the men on the fighting front. Epidemic can 
wreak havoc with production. Sickness and in- 
jury which takes men and women off the as- 
sembly lines can deprive our forces of the am- 
munition they need to fight and win. There- 
fore, health services and hospitals which have 
been an esteemed part of our peacetime life 
now become vital war services today. 

The same is true of many other home serv- 
ices. Family service, child care, youth guid- 
ance, care of the handicapped, scores of other 
services become a vital part of this battle to 
keep the home population fit and strong. 

So it is obvious that with these three great 
jobs to do in the one United War Chest cam- 
paign in Philadelphia you have a task which far 
exceeds anything of its kind undertaken before. 
The task will mobilize the volunteer service of 
50,000 men and women to work in the cam- 
paign. It is a task which will require the vol- 
unteer giving of every man, woman, and child. 

Now, I have spoken of the fact that in con- 
fronting Axis aggressors we are up against 
totalitarian states which work and live and 
fight, each as a single unit. Our enemies have 
learned to sacrifice and to do without and to 
subordinate the individual to the state. They 
have done so because they have been forced to 
do so. And they are confident of victory be- 
cause they have this compulsory unity and feel 
superior to us, citizens in a democracy. 
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Through the United War Chest campaign 
Philadelphia has an opportunity to demonstrate 
the extent to which a democratic people can 
attain unity through volunteer service and vol- 
unteer sacrifice. I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of volunteer service and volunteer sac- 
rifice. That is the keynote of democratic unity. 
It is for this very right to do things voluntarily 
as citizens of a democracy, not slavishly as crea- 
tures of a totalitarian state, that our men over- 
seas are fighting. 

You who are present tonight have not ais 
the obligation but the privilege of setting the 
pace for the community to which you are going 
to appeal. In former years you would be help- 
ing your city, your neighbors, your own home. 
This year you are offered a chance to do what 
you can for the war effort. 

Our part in this struggle is plain. You and 
I, meeting here tonight, are on the home front. 
Anything which we can do on this home front 
is an integral part of the war. Each of us is 
part of an America all of which is at war. If 
your acceptance of rationing feeds our soldiers 
overseas, then you are yourself one among our 
soldiers. If your gifts of money or time make 
your community stronger, you are fighting Ger- 
many and Japan—fighting the Imperial troops 
here and now in Philadelphia—by your assist- 
ance to your community. 

A common American soldier of the first 
World War expressed the soldier’s creed. I 
commend it to you as the highest standard of 
patriotism and ethics today. With such a creed 
we can and will defeat the evil Goliaths across 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Without this 
creed we all face the common despair of tragi- 
cally costly victory. In the words of Martin 
Treptow, this is the creed: 


“I will work; I will save; I will sacrifice; I 
will endure; I will fight cheerfully and do my 
utmost; as if the whole struggle depended on 
me alone.” 
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AGREEMENT WITH GREAT BRITAIN REGARDING PROBLEMS 
OF MARINE TRANSPORTATION AND LITIGATION 


[Released to the press January 7] 


An agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain on certain problems of marine 
transportation and litigation was signed by the 
American Ambassador in London, Mr. John G. 
Winant, and the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Anthony Eden, on December 4, 1942. This 
agreement is another example of the close co- 
operation between the two Governments in the 
prosecution of the war. It is abundantly clear 
that merchant shipping is at the nerve center 
of the whole war effort. This agreement aims 
at eliminating losses of tonnage and manpower 
in useless litigation. In general, each Govern- 
ment has agreed to waive claims against the 
other arising out of collisions, damage to cargo, 
and the rendering of salvage services. In the 
end, of course, with two great fleets such as ours 
the litigation proves useless. Recoveries tend 
to even themselves out. No financial advantage 
is gained by either Government, but much essen- 
tial manpower is lost in the process. 

Ordinarily a casualty at sea involves the ex- 
penditure of much time and skilled manpower 
in assessing the amounts payable by the various 
parties interested in both ship and cargo. De- 
lays occur and frequently ships are threatened 
with arrest or even actually arrested in order 
that security may be provided for meeting the 
claims asserted. 

All this is now a thing of the past where the 
interests involved are those of the British and 
United States Governments. In future, if a 
collision occurs between a ship belonging to the 
one Government (whether warship or mer- 
chantman) and a ship belonging to the other 
Government, no legal proceedings will be taken 
to determine the degree of blame and no claims 
for damages will be made by either Government 
against the other. The work of repair will be 
undertaken at once without thought of anything 
but getting the damaged ship back into service 
in the war effort at the earliest possible moment. 


Nor where cargoes belonging to one Govern- 
ment are damaged while on board a ship belong- 
ing to the other Government will time be wasted 
in the future in determining the liability for 
such damage. General average contributions 
will not be payable by the one Government to 
the other. 

Another interesting feature of the agreement 
is that in the future all salvage services rendered 
by either Government to the ships or cargo 
owned or insured by the other will be rendered 
on lend-lease terms, each Government paying 
its own nationals. The sole object of salvage 
services rendered will be to bring the ship or 
cargo salved back into service as rapidly as 
possible without regard to any financial con- 
siderations. 

Article IV of the agreement is a further ex- 
ample of close cooperation. Either Govern- 
ment may call upon the other for legal assistance 
where vessels or cargo owned by the one Govern- 
ment are threatened with arrest in the courts of 
the other. Where a request is made for such 
assistance the Treasury Solicitor in the United 
Kingdom and the Attorney General in the 
United States will make arrangements for the 
immediate release of the ship and for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the other Government. 
Clearly it is of as much interest to the United 
States that British ships sail as that American 
ships sail, and vice versa. All are equally de- 
voted to the common cause. This article means 
to insure that there will be no delays. 

It will be observed that the provisions of the 
agreement regarding waiver of claims relate 
only to claims of one Government against the 
other and do not apply to claims between either 
Government and private interests. 

The texts of the agreement? and of an ex- 


change of notes in connection therewith follow. 


*The text here printed conforms to the signed orig- 
inal. 
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Agreement. Between the United States 
And Great Britain 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land being desirous of defining, in so far as 
certain problems of marine transportation and 
litigation are concerned, the manner in which 
shall be provided mutual aid in the conduct of 
the war including the aid contemplated by the 
Agreements concluded between them at Wash- 


ington on the 23rd February, 1942, and the 3rd __ 


September, 1942, have agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE 1 


(1) Each contracting Government agrees to 
waive all claims arising out of or in connec- 
tion with negligent navigation or general aver- 
age in respect of any cargo or freight owned by 
such Government and in respect of any vessel 
(including naval vessel) owned by such Gov- 
ernment against the other contracting Govern- 
ment or any cargo, freight or vessel (including 
naval vessel) owned by such other Govern- 
ment or against any servant or agent of such 
other Government or in any case where such 
other Government represents that such claim if 
made would ultimately be borne by such other 
Government. 

(2) Each contracting Government agrees on 
behalf of itself and of any organisation which 
is owned or controlled by it and operating for its 
account or on its behalf to waive-all claims for 
salvage services against the other contracting 
Government or against any cargo, freight or 
vessel (including naval vessel) owned by such 
other Government or in any case where such 
other Government represents that such salvage 
claim if made would ultimately be borne by 
such other Government. 

(3) Each contracting Government agrees to 
waive all claims for loss of or damage to cargo 
owned by such Government and arising out of 


*BuLieTin of Feb. 28, 1942, p. 190, and of Sept. 5, 
1942, p. 734. 
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the carriage thereof or for loss of or damage 
to any cargo or vessel owned by one contracting 
Government and caused by the shipment or car- 
riage of cargo owned by the other contracting 
Government against such other Government or 
against any servant or agent of such other Gov- 
ernment or against any vessel (including naval 
vessel) owned by such other Government or in 
any case where such other Government rep- 
resents that the claim if made would ultimately 
be borne by such other Government. 

(4) Each contracting Government under- 
takes not to make any claim in respect of any 
vessel or cargo insured by it to which it may be 
entitled by virtue of any right of subrogation 
either— 


(a) directly against the other contracting 
Government; or 

(b) in any case where such other Govern- 
ment represents that such claim if 
made would ultimately be borne by 

such other Government. 
(5) Each contracting Government agrees to 
extend the principles of this Agreement to such 
other maritime claims as may from time to time 


be agreed between them. 
ARTICLE 2 


Where in any case claims arise which are not 
required to be waived by this Agreement in 
addition to or in conjunction with claims which 
are so required to be waived and it is necessary 
in any proceedings including proceedings for 
the limitation of liability that claims be mar- 
shalled or for the proper assessment of any 
salvage or general average that values should 
be estimated, the provisions of this Agreement 
shall not apply but claims which would other- 
wise be required to be waived under this Agree- 
ment shall be asserted. Any recoveries, how- 
ever, shall be waived by the Government en- 
titled to such recoveries or at the option of 
such Government shall be dealt with in such 
other way as will give effect. to the purposes of 
this Agreement. 
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ARTICLE 3 


(1) For the purpose of this Agreement the 
expression “vessel owned by a contracting Gov- 
ernment” includes a vessel on bare boat charter 
to a contracting Government or requisitioned 
by a contracting Government on bare boat 
terms or otherwise in the possession of a con- 
tracting Government (except to the extent that 
the risk of loss or liability is borne by some 
person other than either contracting Gov- 
ernment). 

(2) In order to carry out the full intention 
of the provisions of Article 1 of this Agreement 
each contracting Government will so arrange 
in connection with bare boat charters to it that 
the owners or persons interested through such 
owners shall not have or assert any claims of 
the character specified in Article 1. 


ARTICLE 4 


Each contracting Government upon the re- 
quest of the other will provide undertakings 
for the release of vessels or cargo owned by the 
other contracting Government from judicial 
proceedings in Courts in the United States of 
America or in the United Kingdom as the case 
may be where such release will promote the war 
effort and the requesting Government so repre- 
sents, upon compliance with the following 
conditions: 


(a) upon the tender of such request due au- 
thority will be conferred by the Govern- 
ment interested in such vessel or cargo 
upon the law officers of the Government 
furnishing the undertaking to appear on 
their behalf and to conduct the defence 
of such proceedings in so far as such 
vessel or cargo is concerned, \to settle or 
compromise any such suit, to assert or 
settle and compromise any claim to 
which the requesting Government may 
be ‘entitled in respect of the subject- 
matter of the suit and to make and re- 
ceive payments in respect thereof; and 
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(b) the requesting Government upon tender. 
ing such a request will assure the other 
Government of its full co-operation in 
making defence to such suit and assert- 
ing such claims including the making 
available of witnesses and evidence and 
including preparation for trial. 


Unless otherwise agreed, each.contracting Gov- 
ernment will reimburse or account. to the other 
for any payment made.or received by the one 
Government on behalf of the other. 


ARTICLE 5 
Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed 
as a waiver of the right of either contracting 
Government in appropriate cases to assert sov- 
ereign immunity. 


ARTICLE 6 

(1) This Agreement, which shall come into 
force on the date of signature, shall apply in 
respect of all claims arising before the date of 
this Agreement but remaining unsettled at such 
date or which may arise during the currency 
of this Agreement. 

(2) This Agreement shall remain in force 
until the expiration of six months from the 
date upon which either of the contracting 
Governments shall have given notice in writing 
of their intention to terminate it. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, duly 
authorised to that effect by their respective 
Governments, have signed the present Agree- 
ment and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in London in duplicate, this fourth day 
of December, 1942. 


Exchange of Notes Between the American Am- 
bassador and the British Foreign Secretary 


. Decemper 4, 1942. 
Sir: 
With reference to Article IV of the agree- 
ment signed today between the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Northern Ireland and the Government of the 
United States of America relating to certain 
problems of maritime transportation and litiga- 
tion, I have the honor to state that for the pres- 
ent and until further notice it is the intention 
of my Government that the accounting contem- 
plated by that Article will be accomplished 
under the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941 
to the extent authorized under that Act. 
Accordingly, the Government of the United 
States will in appropriate cases make such pay- 


ments as are necessary in the course of opera- > 


tions under the agreement according to its 
procedure in the administration of that Act and 
will receive any moneys which may accrue in 
the course of such operations as a benefit under 
that Act and Article VI of the agreement 
between our two Governments dated February 
23, 1942. 


Accept [ete.] Joun G. WINANT 
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Foreren Orrice, S.W. 1, 
4th December, 1942. 


Your Exce.iency, 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
your note of to-day’s date referring to Article 
IV of the agreement signed to-day between our 
two Governments relating to certain problems 
of marine transportation and litigation. In 
reply I wish to state that for the present and 
until further notice my Government intends 
that the accounting required by Article IV shall 
be on the same basis as the payments contem- 
plated in Your Excellency’s note and that the 
Government of the United Kingdom will make 
any payments required by the agreement and 
receive any moneys accruing under it as re- 
ciprocal aid according to the terms of the agree- 
ment between our two Governments dated the 
23rd February, 1942. 


I have [etc.] AntTHuony EpEn 














General 














ADDRESS BY HERBERT H. LEHMAN? 


[Released to the press January 9] 

I am deeply grateful to you for the honor 
which you have paid me tonight and for the 
splendid manifestation of your friendship and 
confidence. 

When I retired from the Governorship last 
month I had served the people of the State for 
4 years as Lieutenant Governor and for prac- 
tically 10 years as Governor. The years have 
been very busy, crowded with many problems 
and responsibilities previously almost unknown. 
They have been hard years. There have been 
many headaches and many heartaches. But 


* Delivered at a testimonial dinner, New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 9, 1943. Mr. Lehman is Director of the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, Depart- 
ment of State. 


there has also come to me much satisfaction in 
having had the privilege of serving the people 
of my State with what I hope has been useful 
and constructive leadership. 

If my administration of the affairs of the 
State has been successful it was due largely to 
the magnificent assistance which I have received 
from my fellow public servants in the State 
Government. They have given warm and loyal 
support. They have been indefatigable in their 
work and devoted in their service. I am deeply 
grateful to them as well as to all the other people 
of the State for their unfailing support and 
encouragement. 

Throughout my public service my philosophy 
of government has been simple and clear. I 
believe with all my heart that government is 
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for the people. It must be clean and honest 
and efficient, but it must be more than merely 
an administrative machine. It must ever con- 
cern itself with the solution of human as well as 
material problems. It must satisfy the needs 
and aspirations of its people, and in order to 
satisfy those needs and aspirations it must be 
flexible enough to meet the changing condi- 
tions of the world today. 

The government and people of New York 
State, I believe, will play a great role in the 
development of the world of tomorrow. We 
must build a better world if democracy and 
orderly government are to survive. People will 
not be satisfied to go back to the old order of 
things. They want freedom, security, lasting 
peace, and opportunity. I know that the en- 
lightened and humane people of New York 
State will continue to play their part in bring- 
ing about a better and more secure world. 

As for my new work as Director of the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions, we are now plotting the outline of a great 
work, a task which President Roosevelt has 
added to the effort of bringing all the man- 
power and resources of America and the United 
Nations to bear against the enemy. The task 
is to provide the necessities of life—medicines 
and medical service, food, clothing, and shel- 
ter—to the peoples who have been despoiled, 
starved, and plundered by the Axis conquerors. 
This work cannot await the day of victory but 
must be planned and actually begun long before 
the last gun is fired. It must be under way in 
each country as the liberating armies of the 
United Nations release the subjugated peoples 
from the yoke of the enemy. 

I do not think there can possibly be any 
differences of opinion as to the humanitarian 
considerations which prompt America to par- 
ticipate in this work. But over and above the 
humanitarian aspects it seems to me that a very 
fundamental principle is involved which will 
go a long way toward shortening the war and 
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a very long way in helping to create the kind 
of stable, equitable, and enduring peace in 
which we are all interested. 

The outlines of this work do not contemplate 
any Utopian system under which this country 
will bestow its blessings on the entire world. 
The task is practical and one of imperative 
necessity. Our objective is to help the liberated 
nations of the world to help themselves—to help 
these nations back to a condition of soundness 
and strength so that each may make its contri- 
bution to victory over our ehemies and take its 
place in the better world that must follow the 
peace. 

As yet we are only charting the frontiers of 
this tremendous task. But obviously the first 
necessity will be emergency measures to provide 
the bare necessities of life to the peoples lib- 
erated from Axis control—emergency food to 
stop starvation; emergency shelter to halt 
deaths by exposure; emergency clothing to re- 
place that which has been stolen by the invad- 
ing Axis armies; emergency health and sanita- 
tion measures to forestall the threat of epi- 
demic, a threat which is terrifyingly real in the 
areas which have been under Axis domination. 

Freed of the crushing threat of starvation, 
once again with shelter and clothing to keep 
them warm, and with their commerce again 
functioning, the liberated peoples will be able 
to lay their own plans for repair and recon- 
struction of most of what has been destroyed 
by the ravages of the aggressor nations. 

This is no dream. It is rather a practical, 
businesslike approach to a reconstruction prob- 
lem of great magnitude. We believe that it is 
essential in the interests of again establishing 
a stable, secure economy that the countries of the 
world be helped to place themselves again on a 
self-sustaining basis. It is only by such meas- 
ures that the world can be organized on a stable 
basis where the four freedoms can be realized 
and aggression be exiled forever from the family 
of nations. 
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AWARD OF THE LEGION OF MERIT TO 
GENERAL GUZMAN CARDENAS OF 
MEXICO 


The White House announced on January 6, 
1943 that the President has awarded the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Merit to General Cristé- 
bal Guzman Cardenas, of the Mexican Army. 
The citation reads as follows: 


“For extraordinary fidelity and exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of out- 
standing service while in a position of high re- 
sponsibility as military attaché in Washington 
and delegate to the Inter-American Defense 
Board. His services contributed greatly to the 
present close cooperation between Mexico and 
the United States and his untiring efforts as- 
sisted in the cause of the democracies and the 
defense of the American republics.” 








International Conferences, 
Commissions, Ete. 

















FOURTH SOUTH AMERICAN CONGRESS 
ON CHEMISTRY 


(Released to the press January 5] 


This Government has accepted the invitation 
of the Government of Chile to be represented at 
the Fourth South American Congress on Chem- 
istry, which will be held at Santiago January 
5-12, 1943 as a part of the centenary celebra- 
tion of the founding of the University of Chile. 

In view of the heavy demands of essential 
war traffic upon the overburdened air-transpor- 
tation facilities, it was not deemed advisable 
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to gelect delegates who would be obliged to 
utilize commercial air services. Accordingly, 
the selection of delegates was confined to citizens 
of the United States resident at Santiago. The 
following individuals have been designated with 
the approval of the President to represent this 
Government at the meeting: 

John Hall Janney, Jr., M.D., Rockefeller Foundation 

Representative, Santiago 


Lawrence Kinnaird, Ph. D., Senior Cultural Relations 
Assistant, American Embassy, Santiago 


Cultural Relations q 




















DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


{Released to the press January 6] 

Dr. Enrique Beltran, Professor of Zoology in 
the National University of Mexico and Chief of 
the Laboratory of Protozoology of the Institute 
of Public Health and Tropical Diseases, arrived 
in Washington January 3, at the invitation of 
the Department of State, for a month’s tour of 
health institutes and universities in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Memphis, 
and New Orleans. 
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Uniformity of Powers of Attorney To Be Utilized 
Abroad: Protocol Between the United States of 
America and Certain Other American States— 
Opened for signature at the Pan American Union at 
Washington February 17, 1940; signed for the United 
States of America, ad referendum, October 3, 1941; 
proclaimed by the President May 22, 1942. Treaty 
Series 982. 24 pp. 5¢. ; 
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Central American Conventions on Education 


El Salwador 


The American Legation at San Salvador re- 
ported by a despatch dated November 23, 1942 
that the National Legislative Assembly ratified 
by Decree 68, of November 6, 1942, the Con- 
ventions on Education signed by the delegates 
of Guatemala, El] Salvador, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, and Costa Rica at the Conference 
of Central American Ministers of Education, 
held at San José from August 31 to September 
5, 1942. The decree of ratification was promul- 
gated by the President of El Salvador on Nov- 
ember 9, 1942 and published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 16, 1942. 
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The Convention on Education is described as 
containing general provisions for primary 
teaching and secondary teaching, and recom- 
mendations on the subject of university teach- 
ing and on the free exercise of the liberal pro- 
fessions, including those of teaching, commerce, 
and finance. 


CLAIMS 


Agreement With Great Britain Relating to Cer. 
tain Problems of Marine Transportation and 
Litigation 


A statement concerning the agreement re- 
lating to certain problems of marine transpor- 
tation and litigation between this Government 
and the British Government signed in London 
December 4, 1942, together with the text of the 
agreement and an accompanying exchange of 
notes, appears in this BuLtet1n under the head- 
ing “The War”. 
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